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ABSTRACT 



./hfOI/PCOl tius 'Postage, .» 
Elementary Education; Females; *Perception; Preschool 
'. Educatiph; *Schooi Activities; *Sex Bias; *Sex 
Stereotypes;- *Te^c.he'rs , • ' . • . . 

This stuay investigates tpachers • ' gender ass(i|ciations 
of -school-related objects and activities. Thirt]f-f our f ejncile^ 
teachers, from the preschopl level to'l^h^ seye.nth^g^rad^, were taught C 
three different nonsense"" words representing the concepts -ufasculiae, 
•feminine, .ind^' farms (aeuter) . 'The teachers w^e then presented with' a 
^list of 24' new words and asked to classify the words according to the 
most appropriate nonsense syllable. Fifteen of the items were related 
to school objects and contained ao clue as to gender. Among these 
items, the teachers* assobia'ted the following with^h^ femini^ie 
nonsense syllable: blackboard, child pa-intin,g, lib^aryy open book, a 
boy and a girl sitting at separate desks, poetry, a spielling lesson, 
dramatic play with puppets, Dick and Jane, and a w«ofkbcck. Teachers 
associated fewer of the achooi-related items with the masculine 
nonsense syllable: pencil, a. page of arithmetic^ and a imap. It is, 
41 suggested . that teacixers facilitate the. better performance of young 
girls and hinder^the performance of young boys in the 4arly years of 
^[Chooliijg by providih"^"'^ situation .m which sch^ool is iompa tibia with 
the girls* con<Septs of sex-appropriate behavior, but' ihappropriate 
with b,oys* -concepts of sex-./appropriate behavior. (Authpr/SS) 
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ABSTRACT 



Thirty-fotir female school teachers were taught three different 
nonsense words representing the co^icepts: masculine, feminine, and 
farm (neuter) • Ss 4/bre then presented with a list of 24 new words 
and asjced to classify the words according to the most appropriate 
nonsense syllable* The words associated with the feminine nonsense 
word were: blackboard, child' paintiipg, library, open book, a boy 
and a girl sitting at seperate desks, poetry, a spelling lessfon, 
dramatic ^lay with puppets, Dick and Jane, and a workbook. The words 
associated with the masculine nonsense word were: pencil, a page of 
arithmetic, and a map. It is suggested that teachers fabilitate the 
better performance of young girls and hinder the perfonrwmce of ypxing 
boys in the early years of schooling by providing a situation in which 
school is compatible with tl\e girls ' concepts of sex-appropriate / 
behavior, but inappropriate with boys' concepts of sex-appropriate! 
behavior. ' ' . 



INTRDDUCjribN ^ ' ? . 

This study is concerned with the numner in wl^ich teachers view school 
objects as related to gander. Kagan (1964) found that second grade boys 
were more likely to classify school objects as feminine than 1;ihird grade 
boys; however ^ there wae no difference for second* and third gjrade girls. 

suggests that the superior adademic performcmce of girls in the primary 
grades is facilitated because girls view school as being congruent with 
their sex-ro^e than boys. Maiurkiewicz (1960) , in a study of high school 
adolescent boys and their fathers ^ found that both the boys and their 
fathers thought that reading was a feminine activity. One explanation of 
boyp Ib^er achievement and greater incidence of problems in school focuses 
on the ihteraction between the child's view of his sex-role and school 
culttup'e. It is suggested that a conflict exists between appropriate male 
sex- role behaviors and thfe behavioral demands placed on the child in a 
school situation (Grambs and Wa^tjen^ 1966; Kagan^ 1964). The question 
iirisea that if children view school as a feminine situ^ttion^ do. teachers 
view school in a similar mcuineril 



METHOD 



S£unp],e. Subjects wfere drawn from two graduate reading classes. Ss 
'Consisted of 36 females 'and 2 males. Male Ss were allowed to participate 
in the study and tx)ld only to mark their answer sheet "M". Male Ss wer6 
not included in the amalysis. Fe]tnale Ss were all teachers^ * although one 
had not started teaching as yftt: they ranged in age from 22 to 55 years 
old (x = 4.9 years of experience) ^ and taught from the prescho9l level to 
the seventh grade (x « grade 2) . 
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PROCEDURE 



Ss wei;e tested in two groups (lili "19^ N2 « 17) by a male E.' Initially ^ 
each group was taught^ three different nonsense syllables representing the 
following concepts: A. objects associated witli m^es, B. objects associated 
w4.th f empties / iuid C* objects associated with farms* The nonsense syllables 
DEP# ROV, and FAS were associated with males r 'female s# and f aims, respective- 
ly.' After the Ss learned the associatj^bns ^ they were pfesented. with a series 
of 24 test items to which Ss had apply oiie of the three nor i 
previously learned* The detailed pljrocedure follows. 



sense syllables 



:q wdrdst. Elich 
in one group 



Leam4ng Phase * ^ The E said^ "1» am going to tell you scfeic 
of the words belongs in one of three groups . All of the wordc 
are alike or go together in some way. We are to call these gzoups by» three 
nonsense words. iDne group is. called DEP^ one group is called RQV, and one 
group is called FAS. Fir'dt^ I want you to learn these-words. Pleaae say 
them after me." E'thei> had Ss repeat the words, then he spelled the words, 
"^ow I am goin^ to say some other words. Some of these words belong to the 
DEP grovjp/ otnerd belong to the ROV group, and some to the B'AS group. You 
Hiust guess which group they l?elong to. I will^t^ll you after each trial what 
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the correct answer is. In order to give you a hint, I will tell you some . 
other words that belong in each group: DEP - man, baseball bat, a nepktie; 
RQV - woman, knitting-needles, a 8klrt; PAS - silo, pig, * chicken. " E then 
proceeded to present a series of 12 words* After Ss wrote one of the three 
nonsense syllaj^es on the answer sheet, E then told Ss the correct answdf. 
An S was consideired to have learned the concepts if there 'were no errors on 
thjp la^t six word presentations. Some of the, items in the learning series 
* included: an electric train, aftershave lotion, a man's trouseifs (masculine 
itexeis); a doll, lipstick, a. woman's slices (feminine items); and a cov, fields 
of co3m, a haystack (farm items) • 

Test Phase . E then said, "Now, I am going to say some different words., 
and I want you to tell me if they are DEP, ROV or FAS. Take a guess if you 
are not sure.*'* E did not repeat iiny words, nor did he make any comments a-; 
bout the^words. Words were pi^esented at approximately five second intervals. 
The stimuli words in order of presentation were: 

1. pencil 11, a page .of arithmetic 

2. tree ^ ^2. an apple, . 

3. blackboard with ABC on it 13. a school building 

4. lion 14. an alligator 

5. library 15. a school desk 

6. rabbit , 16. a cup 

7. child's painting 17. a map 

8. rowboat 18. a' boy and a girl sitting 

9. open book at separate desks 
10. a bird 19. a carrot 



20. poetry . 23. Dick and Jane 

21. a spelling lesson 24. a workbook 

22. a dramatic play with 

puppets * • ' 

Test items numbered one through nineteen were developed and ordered by 
Kagan (19^4) and administered in that order.* Test itemfe numbered twenty 
through twenty-* foir were not randomly ordered, but were included to obtain 
a broader measur^*^ of gender classification in the reading and language arts 
areas. » « 



RESULTS \ ' 

Of the 36 female S^, 34 learned the concepts as described previously. 
Table X contains the percentage and number of Ss labeling each o:^ the test 
words as masculine, feminine or farm, and the\level of significance* reached 
by each item. Most of the test words had a (Mtiinant association for the Ss 
.at a significant level. It is suggested th^y^items are classified according 
to an association with one sex or another in terms of the frequency with which 
it is Associated with one sex or the other; thus, "rowboat" is l^eled mascul- 
ine because it is more frequently associated. with males than females. The 
validity of this technique is supported by the^ict that Ss labeled "tree," 
•'rabbit, " "bird," "apple," "alligator," and 'jj^TOt'* more frequently as firm 
than either masculine or feminine. -iBr^ 
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Fifteen of the items were related to school objects. These items 
contained no clue as to gender. Chi squares w^re ' computed for the 
individual test items to determine J.f there vere significant differences 
between the>*'freqi:\gncy of masculine^ feminine^ or farm responses. All ^ 
items were found to be significant (p .05 for two tails) except: "a 
school desk," "a page of arithmetic," school building," "a cup," ''a 
map," and "a workbooki" a "child's pa'inting" approached the .05 level of 
confidence. In a second analysis ii^^chi squares were computed to determine 
if ther:e were significant differences between the frequency of yiasciiline 
and feminine responses. This analysis indicated tha't' all items were sig- 
nificant (p .05 for tVo tails) exc^t: "a page of arithmetic," "a school 
building," and "a school desk." 

Only "a pencil" emd "a map" were classified as being masculine items 
by the teachers and Kagan*s second grade children. The items classified 
as feminine by the teachers and the second grade childrfen were "a black- 
board," "a library," "a child's painting,," "a book," and "a boy and a 
girl sitting at separate desks." The only differences between the teachers 
cind the children were that the boys felt that "library" was masculine, and 
both the second grade girls and boys felt that "the child's painting" was 
slightly more masculine than feminine. The following items were not included 
in Kagan's study but were considfered to be feminine by the teachers; "poetry," 
"a spelling lesson,'^ "dreunatic play with puppets," "Dick and Jaxie," and "a 

workbook." ^ * . 

« 

Data for the present study and Kagan's show a similar classification of 
school objects for both teacher's and the students. Teachers were more like- 
ly to classify all items in the farm or neutral categoiry; however, highly 
significant results wer^ obtained. 




TABLE 

M 

Stimulus Word 





' . . * 


DEP 
N 


(Male) 
% 


1* 


. Pencil 


19 


55.2 


2. 


Tree 


2 


5.9 • 


3. 


Blackboard with ABC , 


2 


5.9 


4. 


, Lion 


^ 15 


44.1 


5. 


' Library 


5 


14.7 


6. 


I^bft 


»2 


5.9 


7. 


% Child's painting 


6 


17.6 


8. 


Rowboat 


25 


73.5 


9. 


Open book 


3 


8.8 


10. 


A bird 


2 


5.9 


11. 


A page of arithmetic 


14 


41.2 


12. 


An apple 


0 


0.0 


13. 


A school building 


8 


23.5 


14. 


An alligator 


12 


35.3 


15. 


A school ddsk 


8 


23.5 


16. 


A cup 


10 


29.4 


17. 


•A map 


15 


44.1 


18. 


A carrot 


0 


0.0 


19. 


A boy and girl at desk 


2 


5.9 


20. 


Poetry 


2 


5.9 


21. 


A spelling lesson 


3 


8.8 


22. 


Dramatic play 


- 5 


14.7 • 


23. 


Dick and Jane 


4 


lll8 


24. 


A workbook 


6 


17.6 



* P approaches the .05 level 



- Summary of data 



Response Word 



ROV 

N 

5 . 

1 
24 

0 
18 

2 
17 

1 
22 

4 
10 

4 
12 
0 

13 . 
12 

6 

1 
17 
22 
18 
19 
15 
15 



(Female) 
%'* 

14.7 

2.9 
70.6 

0.0 
52.9 

5.9 
50.0 

2.9 
64.7 
11.8 
29.4- ■ 
11.8 
35.3 

0.0 
38.2 
35.3 
»17.6 

2.9 
50.0 
64.7 ' 
52.9 
55. T 
44.1 , 
44.1 
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DISCUSSION > ' 

• The results suggest that female elementary teachers view common objects 
related to schooling as more clearly associated with the female sex than with 
the male sex* This is notr surprising if gender classification linked with 
the frequency that the object is connected with males or females in the en- 
vironment. The> NEA Research Bulletin (^970) states'. that only 13. 7% . of all 
elementary teachers are male. Most of the i(iale elementary teachers are con- 
centrated in the intermediate grades rather than in kindergarten or the 
primary grades; thus^ creating an enviroimental contingency linking female's 
and feminity with- school objects in the primary gra&es. . v 

Three major sources of sexual identity help determine a person's concept' 
of himself and others as male or female* These majot sources of sexual 
identity are: the inherent biological , differences ^ the morfes and attitudes 
of the irt6lyidual's culture r '^and the atitudes and experiences pifovided by 
those people who are emotionally meciningful during childhood (Josselyn^ 
1966) • - ' y ^ 

• Substamtial psycHtological and physiological research has comparfed the * 
difference between male]^ an^ females* It has been demonstrated *that cer-* 
tain cognitive processes of males and females differ. '.DevelopmentaXly# 
females mattire more rapidly and artless subject to biological, stress 
(Nash^ 197p.) • Hambujrg and Lunde (1966) state that studies; done of Bvb- 
human species indicate that the mal6 hormone testoitfterone may be^ one factor 
leadii;ig to the greater aggression of males. Differences between male and 
female neonates have been recoroed^ suggesting^ some biological determincmts 
erf sex-differentiated behavior (Hamburg and Lunde ^ 1966). Theee biological \^ 
determinemts of seixual identity may help direqt a person; however # it is 
most often agreed that' the most important sexual differences are socio- 
cultuxatllyr rather than 'biologically determined* 

The United States is- a*^ heterogeneous nation ^ and as such# lacks univer- 
sal emd clearly defined guidelines which h^lp determine a person's sexual 
identify: such guidelines are' present in a homogeneous culture. 

,The most important determinamt of sexual identity is the attitudes of 
thode people who are especially significant: dvtring- the period of child- 
hood* Pai?ent&^ other close relatives^ sibling^^ peex^, and teachers are 
shapers of the .dhild's sexual identity. Sexually appropriate behavior is 
lavishly rewarded by these socially signil^icauit people. 

Turher (1970) statics that sexual roles have two major aspects: viable, 
roles in which the degree of domination of equality is most in\portant/ and 
functional role differentiation in which activities are dif feifentiated 
according t;o sex. Functional role differentiation begins at birth when 
an infant is first labeled as a boy or a girl. Fagot and Patterson (1969) 
obsprvcid t|iat in nursery school situations^ a clerfr difference in play 
activity preference existed. Boys spent more time using b'locks^ trans-% 
portation toys tricycles ^ and playing in the sandbox. Girls participated 



in ,inore art activities^ ^ramatic play^ aftd listening to ,s£ories, ' Of the 
sextjpref erred activijbies that werfe reinforced by^ the teacher ^ 83% were 
feminine. 'In a study of sixth grade classes, ^Meyers and Thompson 
(1963) found that boys received more disapproval than girls. The type ' 
of teacher disapproval also varied with the^ sex of the student: boys 
were more often disapproved of fpr inc<ttentioh or misbe^xavior , while 
girls were disapproved of more often because of a lack of knowledge or 
skilly (Spauilding, ^963). Teachers Were more likely to use a h^rsh or 
amgry tone of ❖oice when disapproving of boys (Jackson^ 1966) , The typi-* 
cal bfehaviors required in schools^are typically feminine; being quiet, 
compli€mt, and well behaved: it is these behaviors that girls receive 
more prais^ for in scljiool (S^dlcer smd Sadker, 1968). It is interesting ' 
to note that the 'child in firj3t grade whose ^.Q. is most likely to in- 
crease during the four* years following first grade is descrijDed as 
"competent r self-assertive^ independent > and .dpmin2mt in interaction i 
with other children." The child whose J^Q. is likely ^o decrease dur-^ 
ing the four years 'following first grade are described. as "passive shy ^ 
and dependent" (Maccoby-as quoted in Sadker and Sadker, 1968). These 
very characterist;Lcs cofiid be i^sed to descyribe boys anc^ girls respect- v 
ively (Sears, Maccoby, and* Levin, 19S7r Goldberg and Lewis, 1969). 

If teachers view school as a feminine environment, em^J reinforce those 
behaviors which are regarded as sex-appropriate,, then teachers would be^ 
less likely to reinforce school behaviors for boys because school behaviors 
are considered feminine and thus inappropriate for boys who are expected 
to exhibit mascu].ine behaviors. Boys, more so thAn girls, seem especially ^ 
i:^i^ist£mt to sex-inappropriate behavior, (Biller ,and ^orstleman, 1967; 
Brown, 1958) , and while girls will frequently engage in masculine activ- 
ities, boys will rarely engage in feminine activities (Honzikf 1951). 
Boys are placed ilKa double-bind situation in school. They want to act 
*ln a sex-appropriat6 manner, but are not provided with teacher support, 
and are frequently disapproved of if they display those behaviors which 
they believe are sex-appropriate. It is possible that one of the reasons 
for the three to ten to one ratio of boys to gi^rls in learning ^and behavior 
disorders (Bentzen, 1966) is the result of the ^classification of ^hool by 
both children and teachers as feminine. One of the possiJ^le Ways' that this 
situation could be chemgj^ is to expose young ch4ldifen to more male teachers 
in kinder gar ter\ and the primary grades to make school less incongruent with 
young boys' sex-role typing. Assuming that both maples and females were re- 
presented, both sexes would most likejLy vi6w school as an acceptable or even 
desirable j^art of their sexj^role. By reducing some ofi the incongruity 'that 
young bo^ e:j^erience in relation to school, it is likely that they would l?e^ 
more moti|vated to achieve academically and behavior problems would decrease. 
It also seems important to change thq^mage of the teaching' profession from 
a feminine* one to a more neutral one to change the public's attitudes towa^^rd 
teachers ahd education. It is also possible th^tt some fundamental changes in 
educational methodology may be necessitated to^nwUce^^ bchctol congruous with 
both boys and girls attitudes ab^pxjt their sex-role. 
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